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IT has seemed fitting to the Trustees 
of the Museum that upon this celebration 
of the close of the first half-century of the 
Museum's existence, the names of the 
founders and the benefactors during that 
critical period should be inscribed in per- 
manent form and in conspicuous place 
amid the works that have lived after them. 

On the 23rd of November, 1869, there 
was a meeting of a little group of men in 
the hall of the Union League Club in this 
city for the purpose of considering a pro- 
posal to establish a museum of art in the 
City of New York. They appointed com- 
mittees. They agreed upon a constitution. 
They applied to the Legislature and re- 
ceived a charter granted in April, 1870 — 
fifty years ago last month. The conditions 
under which they met and acted it is very 
difficult for us to realize now. It is dif- 
ficult even for those of us who can remem- 
ber them. We were just approaching the 
close of that dreadful period of taste which 
extended from the presidency of Jackson 
to the presidency of Grant — that dreadful 
period which found its consummate flower 
among the French in the meretricious adorn- 
ment of the Second Empire, and which has 
associated the idea of goodness with the 
idea of ugliness in the term "Victorian 
Period." The newly awakening desire of 
the American people for art was finding 
expression in sawed-scroll-work and bass- 
wood-towers. The women of America, 
with all the innate and natural taste of 



womanhood, were pressing autumn leaves 
and doing crude worsted work as an expres- 
sion of art. The reign of Mullet was just 
before us — the reign of that incredible 
architecture which has given to us the New 
York Post Office, and in Washington the 
State, War, and Navy Building with its 
job-lot of granite columns opposite the 
beautiful relic of colonial days in the White 
House. Long rows of brownstone, high- 
stooped houses expressed the idea of New 
Yorkers in regard to living. In the homes 
of the American people who had about them 
all the beauties of nature Prang chromos 
expressed their ideas of art. More than 
twenty years were yet to come before that 
wonderful white city on the shore of Lake 
Michigan was to strike the imagination of 
the American people with a new idea that 
the beautiful was better than the squalid. 

The giving habit had not been culti- 
vated — hardly created in New York. For- 
tunes were small. There were many faint 
hearts in the group that gathered in the 
Union League Club. There was so little art 
for the public that it was not understood, 
and there was so little public for art that 
it was hardly manifest. There were no 
considerable museums. There were some 
praiseworthy private attempts on a small 
scale, but not here. There were no sources 
from which to draw. Our conception of art 
was of something far away in the old world. 
The men who gathered in that meeting 
and resolved to establish an art museum, 
played the role of Columbus. And what 
they did compared with what we are doing 
has the same relation that the courage and 
faith of Columbus bore to the ordinary 
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matter-of-course voyage of the master of 
an ocean steamer on the Atlantic today. 

But the development of this free, intelli- 
gent, individually independent people had 
been passing through the stage I have at- 
tempted to describe, and had come to the 
beginning of a new era, and like the faint 
breath of the breeze before the dawn some- 
thing touched the spirit of the men who 
gathered at the call of enthusiasts to con- 
sider the project of establishing a museum 
in New York. It was felt not here alone, 
but in Boston and faintly stirring in fa- 
vored places throughout the land. The 
men who gathered included artists and 
authors and lawyers and clergymen and 
men of affairs. There were Hunt, Ward, 
Johnson, Kensett, and Olmsted, whose 
art is living now. There were Bryant 
and Curtis. There were Bellows and 
Thompson, Choate and Barlow. And 
there were John Taylor Johnston and 
Dix, Aspinwall, Blodgett, Putnam, and 
Marquand, and other names of the great 
business men of New York, to whom at 
that time, as a youth, I looked up as to 
the gods upon Olympus. They belonged 
to that great class of nation builders — men 
whose strength of character and ability 
and power, through the process of natural 
selection, made them the leaders in the 
march of the American people toward the 
amazing development of our country in 
the last half-century. And like all men 
of distinguished success in business as well 
as in literature and in art, they had the 
quality of imagination. Inspired by the 
artists and authors who joined with them, 
they overbore the doubting and vacillating 
— the men of little faith — and determined 
to accomplish the apparently almost hope- 
less task. There was one man whose in- 
spiration was the most valuable of all, 
and whose name should not be omitted here 
— George F. Comfort of Princeton Univer- 
sity, who was not only an enthusiast in 
art, but a reformer with the instincts of re- 
form, with the enthusiasm of propaganda, 
and devoted to sharing his love of art and 
his joy in it among all the people of this 
country. His knowledge and direction 
and inspiration played a great part in mak- 
ing the effort a success. 



Under that kind of influence, and with 
that character, the men who undertook to 
begin the establishment of the Museum, 
formed a sound conception of what it was 
they were undertaking. They knew that 
their task was something more than the 
establishment of a depository for works of 
art. They understood that the cultiva- 
tion of taste is one of the mightiest agencies 
in the eternal conflict, the struggle for 
happiness against the discontent and the 
tedium of life. They knew that when 
for rich and poor alike food and drink and 
clothing and shelter have been supplied, 
there still comes the question of happiness. 
They knew that then Satan enters into 
the empty chambers of the soul that has 
no spiritual interest in life. They knew 
what we see today, that the great problem 
for the laboring people of America, with 
their higher wages and their shorter hours, 
is what to do with their higher wages and 
their leisure hours. They knew that no 
wealth and no material things can fill the 
void in human nature. And with that deep 
knowledge they proceeded with a breadth 
of view worthy of all honor. They deter- 
mined to establish an institution which 
should be not to gratify curiosity, but to 
educate taste, which should be not for 
amusement but an essential means of high 
cultivation. And they declared that they 
were determined to establish an institution 
which should gather for the education of 
all the people the human documents of 
art in all its phases and in all its possibili- 
ties — painting and sculpture, the graphic 
arts, handiwork, textiles and metals, music, 
the arts of East and West, of the present 
and the past — all were to be made to con- 
tribute toward the cultivation of that 
taste which makes for human happiness. 
And the institution which they founded 
upon that broad basis has stood the test of 
common judgment. It has been accepted 
as not a foible of the rich, but a benefit for 
the whole community. It has justified 
and brought about the support of govern- 
ment in the City and State, and it has 
commended itself to a long line of spiritual 
successors of the men who founded it — of 
successors inspired by the same high pur- 
pose, capable of the same faith, and in- 
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stinct with the same spirit of service. 
John Taylor Johnston, founder and bene- 
factor; William T. Blodgett, who without 
authority made the purchase of 174 paint- 
ings in Europe and borrowed the money to 
pay for them, so that the Museum had to 
go on; Marquand and Rhinelander and 
that greatest of art collectors, Pierpont 
Morgan, and many others whose names 
you will presently see graven in marble, 
have carried on the purpose, have kept 
the faith, and have brought fruition to the 
hopes of the little group of men who 
founded the institution fifty years ago in 
the meeting room of the Union League 
Club. 

It is impossible for me here upon this 
occasion which permits but brief remarks 
to do justice to the devotion and lofty 
spirit and enthusiasm of such men as Mr. 
Johnston and Mr. Marquand and Mr. 
Rhinelander and Mr. Morgan and Mr. de 
Forest. The nobility of the work has 
found in them fitting association, and I 
doubt not that they have received in full 
measure from that work a reward for the 
noble service they have rendered. It 
is especially grateful to me, and I know it 
must be to all of you, that while the first 
name on the list of the founders and the 
first name on the list of the benefactors 
is that great citizen of New York, John 
Taylor Johnston, the last names on the 
list of benefactors are his daughter, Emily 
Johnston de Forest, and his son-in-law, 
Robert de Forest. In the character of 
the founders, in the universal public ap- 
proval of their work, in the knowledge 
that they have swung open the doors of 
vision to the school and the factory, the 
children and the teachers, the artisans, the 
laborers, the millions who are wearied by 
the dull and squalid sights of a great city, 
in the succession of noble men who have 
kept alive the work they began, we find an 
augury inevitable for the future of the in- 
stitution. The spirit of great and noble 
citizenship lives still in America. The 
instinct of service, the habit of benevolence, 
the urge of patriotism, the love of beauty, 
the devotion to humanity live still in Amer- 
ica. And so long as our free republic re- 
tains its freedom this institution and all 



the ranks of other institutions which have 
come along in the same cause and are in- 
spired by the same spirit will live and in- 
crease and be a blessing to mankind. 

THE CASKETS OF PRINCESS 
SAT-HATHOR-IUNim 

I Othewriter of Bulletin articles, weary 
of reference-hunting and the quest of the 
elusive adjective, an object with a story 
comes as a real godsend. To this category 
belong most emphatically the caskets 
which form the subject of the present ar- 
ticle; for not only do we know their full 
past history — nearly four thousand years 
of it — but we have been the means, here 
in the Museum, of adding a further chapter 
to that history by restoring them, from a 
lamentable collection of thousands of 
fragments of ivory and gold, to a fairly close 
approximation of what their appearance 
must have been when they left the hands of 
the original Egyptian craftsman. 

The story begins in the nineteenth cen- 
tury B.C. with the death of a certain Egyp- 
tian princess named Sat-hathor-iunut, 
daughter of the twelfth-dynasty king 
Senusert II. A tomb, cut through some 
thirty feet of solid rock, had already been 
prepared for her within the enclosure wall of 
her father's pyramid, and here, in a massive 
stone sarcophagus, the body of the princess 
was duly laid. With her in the tomb, in a 
recess cut for that purpose in the side of the 
chamber wall, were deposited what were 
obviously her most valued possessions, 
a pair of ebony caskets, lavishly decorated 
with ivory and gold, and containing her 
jewelry and the articles of her toilet. The 
burial ceremony concluded, the door of 
the chamber was sealed, the burial shaft 
was filled, and the princess, with her cask- 
ets and her jewelry, was left to fend for 
herself in that new phase of life beyond the 
tomb in which the Egyptians had such 
profound belief. For a while — possibly 
two or three hundred years — her rest was 

1 For a detailed description of the jewelry and 
toilet vases contained in these caskets see A. M. 
Lythgoe, Bulletin for December, 1919, Part II. 
In this article there appeared a tentative restor- 
ation of the larger casket, based on the data 
then available. 
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